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Peter Penguin Talking 


Do you ever have weather trouble? And I don’t 
mean blizzards. Blizzards are just fun to any good 
boy or penguin—girls, too, some of them. But 
BR. there is a kind of weather that comes with blue 
sky and white clouds and soft winds that makes it very hard to keep 
your mind on your business or school. Eyes and mind both just will go 
out of the windows. 
That is the kind of weather trouble I’ve been having lately. My mind 
will roam off to the good old Antarctic: 





Way down on the polar ice floe, 
Where the penguins play and grow, 
There are shrimps so sweet 

For penguins to eat 
And life it is pleasant, oh! 


But the grampus with terrible jaws 
Is a whale to be feared because 
Little penguins sweet 
Are his favorite meat, 
Which he eats without pepper or pause. 


That is another thing this weather does to me. I could go on writing 
poetry forever. The editors say it is not real poetry but, anyhow, it feels 
like it when I am writing. 

Next to poetizing and dreaming myself these fine days, I like to read 
strange and romantic tales. You will find “The Enchanted Rock” such 
a tale. Anthony Cama, the author, lives in Lynn, Massachusetts, now, 
but he comes from Sicily where there is a weird legend of some sort 
about nearly every rock. You see Sicily is an old, old island in that in- 
land sea between Europe and Africa. Travelers from many nations have 
stopped there, since men sailed the seas at all, and travelers leave stories 
behind them. Then in the dusk of quiet evenings people sitting together 
remember these tales and tell them to each other, and their children 
listen and learn. 

The best stories in the world are made this way, I guess. They are 
sometimes told for hundreds of years before any one writes them down, 
and they get polished and changed a bit each time. The Grimm fairy 





tales that all of you know were just such stories that two brothers named 
Grimm went about and collected, listening for hours to country folk 
telling them to each other. A summer day is a good time to get down 
and enjoy again such books as Wanda Gag’s TaLes FROM GRIMM, 
Howard Pyle’s Wonper Crock, Robert Davis’ Papre Porko and Padraic 
Colum’s Mytu anp LEcEenp. A new one to add to this collection comes 
from India. THe Wickep Gotpsmirtu is as full of clever rascals and 
magic as THe ARABIAN Nicuts, and has the Indian hero myths, too. 

For just fun this month you can read about Pinkie whose picture is 
on the cover. One of the authors, Ellis Credle, who also drew the pic- 
tures, is an old friend of Story Paraders. Most of you will remember 
“The Goat That Went To School.” If you missed it in the magazine, 
you can get it now in a picture book. Other books by Ellis Credle that 
are much too good to miss are Down Down THE Mountain and LirrL_e 
Jeemes Henry. And if you have read them once, they are good to read 
over again. 

One time last winter a little girl wrote me that when she had the 
measles, she read “Gears and Gasoline” eight times. “So now,” I said to 
myself, “that must be a good story.” I don’t wish any of you measles, 
but in the lazy summer days, I expect a good many of you will get out 
your old copies of Story Parape and read again “Milimilina” and “The 
Peddler’s Cart” or, if you are a really old subscriber, you may read 
“Geppy the Striped Horse” or “The Five Chinese Brothers.” When you 
do, I wish you would write me which stories are best to read again and 
again. That is important for the editors to know. 

Next month we start a new serial by Elizabeth Coatsworth that you 
will like as much as “The Peddler’s Cart.” It is called “Bad Luck Planta- 
tion.” There is a mystery in it and strange happenings and a boy with 
lots of pluck. Then there will be another pet story—this time specially 
for the girls—about Lisa who wanted a canary. A surprise is coming, 
too, but I am not going to tell you. Just watch for Tue Bomser. 

I'll be very glad to get any opinions you have about good stories we 
have published or the kind we ought to publish. Just send them to Perer 
PenculIn, c/o Story Parade, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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SEA, LAND AND SKY 


By Mark SAWYER 
Illustrated by Hilda Scott 
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Ay The deep, strange sea is a world like ours 
J With valleys, hills, trees, and flowers 

Zz, Where fish are birds with fins for wings 

wif With scales for feathers—though not one sings. 
SA Our world up here is like a sea 
FB With winds for waves round you and me— 
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While stars up in unknown skies 
Look down on us, like curious eyes. 
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Pinkie was a pet pig 
with a mind of his own 


THE PIG THAT WOULDN’T 
STAY PUT 


By Extis-Crep.e and Betsy PowELL 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


!»? 


“Tommy! You Tommy! 

Tommy, in a pair of worn blue overalls, was at the tobacco 
barn helping his father load the broad yellow leaves into a big 
double wagon. W hen he heard his mother calling, he dropped 
an armful and ran. He knew well enough what it meant when 
she shouted in a voice like that. 

“That Pinkie is into some mischief again!” he thought, as 
his bare feet pounded toward the house. 

Sure enough, as he came nearer, he could see his mother in 
her flower-garden flapping her apron wildly, chasing a fat pink 
pig. The rows of bright zinnias lay uprooted where Pinkie’s 
snout had gone searching for juicy bulbs. They were all tram- 
pled by her efforts to get away in a hurry. 

“Pinkie!” Tommy yelled. “Get out of there!” 

“Squee-wee-wee!” squealed Pinkie unhappily. After a few 
more frantic trips up and down the rows, she came upon the 
hole she had rooted underneath the garden fence. With one 
long last squeal, she squeezed under, and went scampering 
away. 

“I don’t know what will ever become of Pinkie,” Tommy 
sighed. “Her stomach will be the end of her yet!” He glanced 
slyly at his mother to see if she were still angry. Yes, she was. 

“T declare that pig is nothing but a nuisance!” she said frown- 
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“THAT PIG IS NOTHING BUT A NUISANCE,” SHE SAID 
ing. “Go and shut her up in her pen. If she gets into any more 
mischief, she’ll have to be sold!” 

Mournfully, Tommy set off. He hated to think of Pinkie 
shut up in a pen. She had been his own special pet ever since 
she was born. His father had given her to him because she had 
been only a skinny little runt and nobody had thought she 
would ever amount to anything. But Tommy had fed her from 
a bottle. He had taken such good care of her that now she was 
the plumpest, friskiest pig on the farm—and the prettiest. 

She was pink all over. Her floppy ears, her round little 
snout, even her four shiney hooves were pink, and her tail, 
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which curled as tightly as though it had been done with a 
curling iron, was pinker than all the rest. 

And now his mother was talking of selling her! 

“Sooky, sooky, so-o-o-ooky!” called Tommy. This was how 
the pigs were always called for their food, and Pinkie came 
scurrying, expecting a treat. When she found that Tommy had 
nothing for her, she grunted with disappointment. When he 
shoved her into the pen, she could hardly believe it. 

“It’s a shame, Pinkie,” said Tommy regretfully, as he fas- 
tened the gate. “This hurts me as much as it does you.” 

Pinkie squealed as if she were heart-broken. Tommy felt sad 
too. He would miss Pinkie trotting at his heels. 

“But it’s your own fault, Pinkie,” he said to his pet, “you 
just won't learn to stay put!” Then he went back to help his 
father load the tobacco. 
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“TT’s YOUR OWN FAULT, PINKIE,” SAID TOMMY 
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When the wagon was piled high with bundles of bitter 
smelling leaves, Tommy and his father went into the house and 
dressed themselves in their best Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. 
Selling their tobacco was a great occasion. It was almost as good 
as the county fair. Everybody for miles around would be at the 
big tobacco warehouses in Wilson to see the year’s tobacco crop 
sold. They came to talk to each other, to drink coca-cola and 
eat hot barbecue out of little paper scoops, to listen to Negro 
street musicians or try their luck at the shooting galleries that 
were set up on the grounds. They might even have their pic- 
tures taken by the photographer who stood on the corner near 
the great warehouse doors. Oh, yes, the tobacco sale was a great 
occasion. 

When they were ready to go, Mama came out in her best silk 
dress and new felt hat and sat down with them on the broad 
wagon seat. Papa brought his whip down upon the tough hides 
of the two brown mules and they started. They jogged slowly, 
for the load of tobacco was heavy. 

As they rode along, Tommy kept thinking of his pig. “I do 
hope she will stay in her pen and keep out of trouble,” he said 
to himself. But he could not help feeling a little uneasy. Pinkie 
had a way of prying off boards with her snout or squeezing 
through cracks. It was so hard to make her stay put! 

After a while they came in sight of the town. First the great 
black water-tower came into view, and Tommy began to feel 
excited. Then the rows of houses could be seen. 

“We'll soon be there,” remarked Papa as a strong smell came 
on the breeze. That was from the tobacco warehouses where 
tons of bright yellow leaves were piled up for sale. He flicked 
the mules to make them go a little faster. 

In his excitement Tommy forgot his worries. But suddenly 
his ear caught a sound that made him sit up and listen sharply. 

‘“‘What’s that?” said Papa in surprise. 
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Tommy looked back and his heart skipped a beat. There in 


a little cloud of dust, running after them as fast as her fat legs 
could carry her, was a fat pink pig. 


“Squee-wee-wee!” Pinkie squealed with joy at having found 
them. 


“Well, did you ever! Here comes that good-for-nothing 
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pig!” cried Mama. Pinkie came alongside, grunting and squeal- 
ing with delight. 

“I suppose there’s nothing to do but to take her into the 
wagon,” said Papa angrily. “She’d be sure to get lost or run 
over in the big crowd in Wilson.” He got out and hoisted her 
up. 

Pinkie greatly enjoyed the ride. She put her front feet upon 
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the sides of the wagon and looked out, first on one side, and 
then on the other. She trampled on Papa’s new shoes and 
brushed dust onto Mama’s best dress. 

“Enough is enough!” said Mama, and the set of her mouth 
made Tommy think that something bad was in store for Pinkie. 

As they came nearer to town they had to go more and more 
slowly. The road was full of other wagons, trucks and trailers, 
all piled high with bundles of tobacco. When at last they ar- 
rived at the warehouse, Papa and Tommy began to unload 
their tobacco. Young Negro boys came with hand trucks and 
trundled it out onto the floor of the warehouse where they 
placed it in a neat round pile, all in a row with hundreds of 
other piles. 

“Whatever can we do with this naughty pig while we go in 
to sell our tobacco?” said Mama. 

“We'll leave her right in the wagon,” said Papa. “The sides 
are so high she can’t get out.” 

“All right,” agreed Mama, pressing her lips together. “And 
after the sale we'll see what we'll see about that pig!” 

Poor Tommy! He knew well enough what she meant by 
that. She intended to sell poor Pinkie. As soon as the tobacco 
sale was over, she would take his pet to the stockyard and sell 
her and he would never see her again. Tommy’s chin began to 
tremble. 

As they walked through the great wide doors into the dusk 
of the huge warehouse, Pinkie stuck her head over the top of 
the wagon and squealed lonesomely after them. She did not 
like to be left. 

Tommy looked back wistfully. The tears began to drip 
down his cheeks. Then he jerked his head up. It would not do 
to cry. Besides, a lot might happen before the time came to sell 
Pinkie. Maybe if the tobacco brought a high price it would put 
Mama and Papa into such a fine humor that they would give 
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Pinkie another chance. He began to wish hard that the tobacco 
would sell high. 

Inside the warehouse the sale was going on. Tommy listened 
eagerly. The auctioneer moved down the aisles between the 
heaps of tobacco. “How-much-will-you-pay-how-much-will- 
you-pay-for-this-pile?” he shouted, talking so fast that Tommy 
could hardly tell what he was saying. 

Then men from the great cigarette companies bent over and 
examined the leaves. They pinched them; they pulled them; 
they smelled them and looked at the color. 

“T’ll give twelve cents a pound,” said the buyer from the 


Camel Company. 
“Tl give thirteen, 
Company. 
“Tll give fourteen,” 


Company. 


” nodded the buyer from Chesterfield 


motioned the man from Lucky Strike 


“Sold to Lucky Strike for fourteen cents a pound!” cried the 
auctioneer. He mopped his face as he moved to the next pile. 
Papa looked worried. Mama said, “It’s selling very low.” 
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She shook her head, think- 
ing of all the work it had 
taken to grow their tobacco. 
In mid-winter they had 
planted the seeds in frames 
under a cloth to keep out the 
frost. Then in the late spring 
they had replanted the young 
shoots in the broad fields. 
Under the hot summer sun 
they had hoed out the weeds; 
they had ploughed and culti- 
vated. And in the fall when 
the plants were grown and 


II 








just beginning to tinge with yellow, they had plucked the broad 
leaves and hung them in the curing barns, sitting up all day and 
all night to keep the wood fires going in the furnaces. There was 
no crop that took as much hard work as tobacco. And to see it 
sell for so little! It was heart-breaking. 

Closer and closer came the auctioneer to Papa’s pile of to- 


bacco and the price got lower with every step. It was hot in the 
warehouse and everybody was out of humor. The auctioneer 
kept wiping his face with a big white handkerchief. The buyers 
were cross, the farmers looked glum. Even the young Negro 
boys who usually grinned happily as they pushed their trucks 
around, looked limp and tired. No one felt more wretched than 
Tommy who saw his forlornest hope for Pinkie melting away. 

Then, all of a sudden, something happened that made every- 
body perk up and look toward the door. Outside, there was a 
terrible commotion. A fat pink pig was running wild in a 
barbecue stand. 

“Gobble up all my stuff, will you!” the barbecue man was 
shouting. He aimed a hard kick at Pinkie, but the fat little pig 
wriggled out of the way in such a hurry that the kick went 
wild. The man’s other foot flew out from under him and he sat 
down suddenly in a tub of ice-cold lemonade. 

The people in the warehouse forgot their troubles. “Ha, ha, 
ha!” laughed the Negro truck boys. 

“Ho, ho, ha, ha, ha!” roared the auctioneer and the buyers. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” howled the farmers. 

“Squee-wee-wee!” squealed Pinkie. She leaped over the 
counter and made a dash for the warehouse doors. 

“Hey there! Look out!” shouted the people as Pinkie went 
charging wildly through the crowd. But Pinkie was too fright- 
ened to listen. She bumped into a Negro musician and left him 
sprawling. She leaped through a shooting gallery and sent the 
clay pigeons flying every-which-way. She bounced into a pea- 
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nut vendor and made his peanuts go showering all around. 

“Catch that pig! Catch her before she wrecks anything else!” 
bellowed the warehouse owner, as Pinkie came bounding into 
the warehouse through the wide open doors. 

The truck boys sprang up. They flew after Pinkie, trying to 
grab her curlicue tail. Up one aisle and down another whizzed 
Pinkie like a little pink streak, looking everywhere for Tommy. 

At last she spied him. “Squee-ee-eeee!” she squealed thank- 
fully as she jumped into his arms. Tommy held her tight. No 
matter if she was naughty, he loved her just the same. 
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“Boy, is that your pig?” asked the auctioneer, wiping tears 
of laughter from his cheeks. 

“Y-y-yes sir,” stammered Tommy nervously. “S-s-she didn’t 
mean any harm.” 


“Well, she’s done some harm!” said the auctioneer. “It’s 
going to take a lot of money to pay for all the damage that 
pig has done!” He turned to the buyers. “Fellows, we’ll have to 
bid this pile of tobacco up high. These folks are going to need 
a heap of cash to keep up a pig like that!” | 

He winked at Tommy and grinned slyly. “What-am-I-bid 
—what-am-I-bid-for-this-extra-special-top-notch-super-high- 
grade-superior-tobacco?” 

“Thirty cents a pound!” motioned the buyer for Lucky 
Strike. 

“Thirty eight!” nodded the man from Camel Company. 

“Forty-five!” winked the man from Chesterfield and broke 
out laughing again. Everybody in the warehouse seemed to feel 
better. A bright light came into Mama’s eyes. 

“Gee Whillikers!” exclaimed Papa happily. He hurried away 
to get the money from the cashier. 

“Oh—er—Mama—er—Mama,” began Tommy timidly. 
“You're not going to sell Pinkie now, are you, Mama?” 

“Sell Pinkie!”’ cried Mama in surprise, as though she had 
never even thought of such a thing. 

“Sell Pinkie!” cried Papa in amazement. “I should say not, no 
sirree, not for any amount of money. That pig has brought us 
luck. She’s going to stick around and be our mascot. That’s 
what she’s going to do!” 

Tommy squeezed his pet joyfully. “Hear that? Hear that, 
Pinkie?” ‘Then he pretended to be very severe. “But you listen 
to me, you no-count naughty pig. You’d better learn to stay 
put. Next time maybe you won’t be so lucky!” 
“Ugh! Ugh!” promised Pinkie faithfully. 
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The discoverer of the Hudson 


gets help where least expected 


THE FLAMING RIVER 


By Mosser Maucer 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


“Boy!” 

“Ves, sir.” 

John Hudson stood before the captain, and tried to look in- 
nocent. It was not an easy task. First, because he wasn’t inno- 
cent. And secondly, because the captain always saw through 
everything anyway. 

“You left the ship yesterday,” said the man, “and without 
permission.” Captain Henry Hudson came directly to the 
point. He did not believe in hedging, even with his own son. 

The boy swallowed. “Yes, sir,” he said. “I did.” 

The big man looked stern. But his eyes softened, those wide 
dreamer’s eyes in the gruff face. Who could not be proud of a 
boy who would stand and admit the truth? Captain Hudson 
pulled at his beard. “You knew that I had forbidden leave for 
the crew’s own good?” 


’ 


“Ves, sir.” 

For a long moment there was silence. “Why did you go, 
boy?” asked the captain finally. “Know you not that I have 
enough troubles without your adding to them?” 

John nodded. Well enough he knew! He was only the 
cabin boy, and therefore not considered old enough to be of 
any importance. But he had eyes and ears. He knew how the 
crew had muttered against his father from the very day they 


had sailed from England, how they grumbled as the ship, the 
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good Half Moon, sailed ever northward—how gleeful they had 
all been when Captain Hudson was forced to turn back from 
his dream of finding the northern route to India by way of 
these Americas. He remembered the ice, the great chunks of 
ice which had threatened to crush the tiny vessel. Captain Hud- 
son had gotten them safely out, though, and away. And now 
they had come to this more southern point, hoping that it 
might be the long-sought passage. It was not, however. They 
had discovered that it was merely a wide river. Yes, John 
knew. He nodded gravely. 

“TI did not mean to cause trouble, sir,” he said. 

“Then what did you mean to do?” 

The boy was silent. He would not answer, could not, dared 
not. His father would think his adventure silly. He did not 
know, John didn’t, but what he himself thought it silly. It had 
seemed such a wonderful idea in the beginning. But now—“I 
cannot say, sir.” 

Of a sudden Captain Hudson lost patience. “You must know 
what you risk, surely, when you leave the ship,” he said. He 
was not so much angry that his order had been disobeyed as he 
was upset that John had been in grave danger. “These natives, 
these Indians, are civil enough as long as we have musket and 
powder to keep them in their place. Ay, and have the ship be- 
twixt us. But for a boy to take the row boat and go off into the 
woods by himself—that is too much.” 

John said nothing. John waited. 

“You must be disciplined,” said the captain. “It matters not 
that you are my son. You must learn to obey.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Captain Hudson considered the problem. His gaze wandered 
across the cabin to the porthole, through which could be seen 
the gleaming bay on which they were anchored, and the grace- 
ful sweep of forested shoreline. The hardwoods, the oaks, all 
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had turned a flaming scarlet that reflected itself in the river. No 
wonder the boy had wanted to get into the woods. Neverthe- 
less, he must be disciplined. Captain Hudson spoke firmly, 
“You will report to the cook. You are to remain under him, 
cleaning fish, washing pots until we weigh anchor. You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes—yes, sir.” 

His father well knew that he could not have selected a more 
distasteful punishment. John took it manfully, however. He 
turned to go. 

“And boy?” 

“Ta, c." 

“Try,” said Captain Hudson, “to be a little less like me. 
’Twould keep you out of much mischief.” 

John grinned. Then he fled. He knew that if he had re- 
mained another minute he would feel so sorry for his father 
that he would not have been able to disobey him ever again. 
And it was important that he be able to disobey, just once more. 
Important, most of all, to 
Henry Hudson himself. 

So John reported to the 
cook. That worthy was 
glad enough to have a 
little help, and John was 
promptly set to the clean- 
ing of a huge bass which 
they were to haveat noon. 
Nor did John shirk his 
duty. He cleaned away 
with a will. 

But his mind was in a 
whirl. He must think and 
plan, think and plan. 
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Yesterday he had laid the ground work of the plan. Today 
he must complete it. What his father did not know, what his 
father dared not know, was that he had not only seen Indians 
the day before—he had talked with them, bargained with them. 
True, they were boys no older than he. But they possessed 
something which John knew every member of the crew, in- 
cluding the captain himself, would give almost anything to 
have. And John proposed to get it. 

It might mean, indeed, the difference between mutiny of the 
crew on the way home, or a contented cheerful voyage. But 
how was he to do it? John puzzled over this all the morning. 

He must see the Indians again; that was the important thing. 
They could not come to him. They were too shy, afraid. He 
must go to them. He had no way of knowing that they would 
keep their promise, yet he must try to keep his. 

Then, the noon meal over, the obvious solution of the prob- 
lem came to John. He would wait until dusk. He would pre- 
tend, then, that he was very tired from the day’s work, and go 
to the after-deck for a little nap. The cook would jeer; the 
crew would laugh. But if luck were with him, every one being 
still busy in the cabin talking, he would be able to keep his 
promise to meet the Indian boys in the woods. 

It seemed as if the afternoon would never end, and yet it did 
in a final blaze of sun-gold. Carefully, John acted out his plan. 
And it worked. It really worked, though many times John was 
sure it would not. 

His breath came in excited gulps, as he beached the boat and 
raced for the appointed meeting place. Would the Indian boys 
have waited for him this late? He halted by the spring. No one 
was there. His hopes vanished; he wished that he had not come. 
Not that he was scared, no. The gloom. . . . Then John 
blinked. The Indian boys were slowly emerging from the dark- 
ness. And then the bargaining began. 
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John did his best. But sign language is slow at best, and the 
Indians were especially eager. Again and again John had to re- 
mind himself to have patience. He had never felt so grown up. 
These Indian boys were children; but he knew suddenly that he 
was not. Stubbornly he refused to let the boys get the better 
of him, and always they had to give in. They even helped to 
tote the heavy baskets down to the water’s edge and load them 
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into the boat. Then—waving, whooping, vastly pleased with 
themselves—they watched him row away. 

Startled to realize that it was actually dark, John progressed 
swiftly toward the Half Moon. There were torches lighted on 
deck. Something must be amiss. With all his might John pulled 
upon the oars. Faster, faster he rowed. 

“That you, boy,” demanded a voice from the deck. 

“Y-yes, sir,” he managed to answer. 

He could see his father now, leaning over the rail, bellowing 
down at him. “We missed you. Where have you been?” 

John explained as briefly as possible. He was beginning to 
think that the adventure was not to end in a blaze of glory. 

“What is it that you have?” asked the captain as John’s voice 
trailed off. He could not decide what to make of the story. 

“Chestnuts,” said John. 

“Chestnuts,” repeated Captain Hudson. 

And the men of the crew, having gathered to watch the 
scene, echoed, “Chestnuts?” Then the full meaning of the word 
dawned upon them. “Chestnuts,” they shouted. “Enough for all 
of us?” 

“Enough,” said John, “and to spare.” He wasn’t proud of his 
achievement any more. He said wearily, “I got twelve baskets.” 

“Twelve,” bellowed the captain. “How did you come by 
them?” 

It was as if John had announced that he had a boat-load of 
gold. The men could not have been more pleased. They had 
been living on hard-tack and fish and wild game. Chestnuts 
were a great delicacy to them. They had had a taste of the 
sweet nuts up the river—but not enough. And now this boy 
said he had twelve whole baskets. “I traded them for my but- 
tons,” said John. “Two baskets for a button, hulled.” 

He fully expected his father to order him in irons, and con- 
fined to the brig the rest of the voyage. Instead, there was utter 
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silence on deck. Even the men held back their joyous greed 
until Henry Hudson should have given the word. 

Finally, he spoke. “It strikes me,” said he, “that we are both 
of us, boy, doomed to do things in the most dangerous manner. 
Only my exploits do not turn out as well as yours.” He laughed 
grimly. 

Suddenly the mood of the men changed. They declared that 
Henry Hudson had probably not found what he set out for, 
but he had found something. He had surely discovered this 
river, so beautiful now with autumn colors. 

“John,” said Captain Hudson. 

“Yes, sir,” said John. He blinked up at his father in the torch 
light. He was astounded that his father should address him thus. 

“Come up, John, and join me in the cabin.” 

And suddenly John knew he was no longer a boy. He was 
John. He was John Hudson, a man, with a man’s deed behind 
him. 
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XDY AND THE SOAP-BOX DERBY 


By Cuestey KAHMANN 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 


Part THREE 


Tuat nicut was like a year to Ted. He kept waking up in 
jerks, remembering that he had been put out of XDY. What 
would his life be like the rest of the summer, if he was no longer 
even a member of XDY, the most interesting secret club in 


Hawkton? He’d won the local Derby, yes, but what good was 
that now? 


When morning came, Ted decided, “They can’t go on 
thinking I’m yellow!” 

After breakfast he bravely telephoned Scotty’s house in 
spite of the warning that XDY would maintain silence for a 
week. But Scotty wasn’t home. His mother said the XDY boys 
had gone off for the day adding, “But I thought you’d be with 
them, Ted.” 
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So the boys were keeping this to themselves, too, were they? 
Even Mrs. Hanson didn’t know he had been expelled. 

He felt guilty, remembering how, last night, he had told his 
own parents about having been put out of XDY. He had 
shown them the article, saying, “It’s made me out the awfullest 
traitor that ever walked this earth.” 

His mother had admitted that the article was a bit twisted. 
She’d even offered to explain it to the boys. Now, however, he 
realized that she couldn’t do that. The boys weren’t telling out- 
siders. They wouldn’t appreciate the fact that be had. 

In his room, he spent an hour writing a letter to Scotty, ex- 
plaining how the reporter had taken his mother’s words and put 
them into his mouth, and then added a few more words that 
even his mother hadn’t said. Then he put it into an envelope, 
addressed it to Scotty, and mailed it. 

Out of the house, he walked briskly down the street toward 
the post office. From time to time some one stopped to con- 
gratulate him on yesterday’s race, but today the congratulations 
seemed unimportant. Hawkton seemed a dull, uninteresting 
town with only hot streets and a hot, sagging sun, and air that 
one almost couldn’t breathe in. 

After he had mailed the letter, he went back home. There 
was nothing else to do. All day and all evening, there was no 
word from XDY. 

But the next morning there was a letter in Scotty’s own hand- 
writing, with the customary red sealing wax on the back. In- 
side, however, was only his own letter, returned unopened. 
Scotty hadn’t even read his explanation! 

“Then I'll go to Mr. Dilford,” Ted decided. One way or 
another, he was going to straighten this thing out. The Herald 
had made a mistake. The Herald would have to make a public 
correction. 

Mr. Dilford was not at the Herald office. He had driven to 
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Gotham and wouldn’t be back until night. Mr. Gray, how- 
ever, was there, and asked if he could do something for Ted. 

“Yes,” said Ted. “I'd like to talk to the reporter who wrote 
that article about me in the night-before-last’s paper.” 

“You're talking to him,” said Mr. Gray. 

“But you weren’t even there,” objected Ted. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Gray. “I didn’t make the inter- 
view, but I wrote the story. I used Fletcher’s notes.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” began Ted, and explained, as politely 
as he could, that his mother had said that part about his giving 
up XDY and he guessed it had been twisted. He did not men- 
tion that the article had caused his being expelled from XDY, 
but asked that the paper correct the statement. 

“Too late, son,” said Mr. Gray. “It’s not news, anymore.” 
Then, more kindly, “If you only knew it, I’ve done you a 
favor. XDY’s on its last legs anyhow, see? But town spirit’s 
not. That story went over big, about you and town spirit! And 
it’s good for the town. After all, the town’s got to have some 
publicity out of this.” 

“The very Derby was XDY’s idea,” Ted said. “Ask Mr. Dil- 
ford. That'd make a good story for you, if a story’s what you 
want.” 

But nothing Ted could say would change the picture. Mr. 
Gray repeated that it wasn’t news, now. Besides, it was a 
minor point and concerned only a few boys. The story as pub- 
lished had created much favorable comment. 

Discouraged, Ted went home. That night at dinner, Ted 
couldn’t join in his family’s cheerful excitement. 

“Would you excuse me?” asked Ted. “I’m not hungry!” 
He went up to his room. He couldn’t stand his family trying 
to cheer him up, talking about new clothes, and going to 
Akron, when the boys he liked most in this town were down 
on him, when his whole life in Hawkton seemed ruined. 
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A few minutes later, Mrs. Cramer came up to his room. 

“Ted,” she said, “I’ve—well, I’ve called Scotty and told him 
the truth about that article. I—I suppose it does mean more to 
you than I’ve realized, your being put out of XDY—” 

“Mother!” gasped Ted. Then, quickly, “what did Scotty 
say?” 

“Well, nothing much,” said Mrs. Cramer. “But he’ll prob- 
ably get in touch with you.” 


The next morning Ted did hear from Scotty. The note 


read: 


It was bad enough for you to have turned traitor, but to try 
to save your face through your mother is the last straw. 


There was no signature. 

Suddenly Ted straightened. 

“All right,” he said, to himself. ““That’s that.” He tore the 
note into shreds. He had done everything possible to clear up 
the matter. Scotty hadn’t read his letter. His attempt to get the 
newspaper article corrected had failed. Now his mother had 
told Scotty the truth. Nohing had done any good. If that was 
the way it was, then that was the way it was. 

The next day was like a nightmare for Ted. He saw XDY 
go down the street in a body. Not once did they so much as 
glance toward the house. No doubt they were going off for the 
day again, to revise the codes and secret words. They were 
keeping silence, all right! 

Miserably Ted stayed around the house. Finally, he said, “I 
wish I could go back to Sampson and visit Jack Miller. I 
haven’t been back since we moved away.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Cramer. “Call him up.” 

The next day Ted took a train to Sampson. Going back did 
help. Jack, who had gone to Akron himself last year, filled up 
almost a whole morning telling Ted what to expect and show- 
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ing him pictures. Then some of the boys went swimming. Then 
there were hikes and picnics. Ted stayed one week, two weeks. 
His mother telephoned, asking if he weren’t ever coming home. 

But Ted stayed on, dreading to go back home even though 
he realized that it was nearing the time when he would be 
starting for the Soap-Box Derby finals at Akron. Finally he 
telephoned his mother, saying, “Whoever is going to Akron 
from the Herald can come through Sampson. I'll get on his 
train.” 

At first Mrs. Cramer didn’t like the idea, but in the end she 
consented and Ted joined Mr. Dilford on the 4:57 train, 
Thursday afternoon. In Chicago they changed trains and took 
a sleeper east, arriving in Akron the next morning. 

“Gee!” said Ted. “How’d they know?” For at the station 
was a truck with banners, AKRON GREETS YOU, HAWKTON 
CHAMP. 


“It’s part of the game,” said Mr. Dilford. 
According to custom, Ted’s Soap Box was taken out of the 
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baggage car and put into the truck with Ted and Mr. Dilford. 
They were driven through town to Akron’s best hotel, fol- 
lowed by a band. At the hotel, people were crowded even into 
the streets. They cheered wildly as a man with a megaphone 
announced, “Champ Cramer, of Hawkton, Illinois!” Every 
city champion was announced that way, Ted discovered. From 
that moment Ted was no longer Ted, but Champ Cramer. 

Ted and Mr. Dilford were given a large room and Ted was 
presented with a racing helmet and a racing costume of blue 
and white satin, with the Soap-Box Derby emblem. 

He unpacked his clothes, hanging them in a closet, then he 
put on the racing outfit. He had seen other boys wearing them 
as he had entered the hotel. Mr. Dilford wore a white sun 
helmet and a large badge which said press. 

“All right,” said Mr. Dilford when they were dressed. “Let’s 
get inspected and have it over with.” 
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There was registration, and after that Ted’s Soap Box was 
inspected by the National Technical Committee who took 
measurements and weighed the racer. Brakes were tested and 
experts made notes on the general as well as the specific design. 

“See that man?” Mr. Dilford asked, nodding toward a thin 
man. “Well, he’s one of the biggest inventors in this country.” 

Next Ted had to make a test run on the Derby track, a 
straight, paved, inclined track built especially for the Derby. 
Then the racer was safely stored in the official garage. 

After dinner, when Ted was back in his room, there was 
time to think, and a loneliness came over him. If only he could 
race tomorrow, knowing that it was not only for himself but 
for XDY! No matter how he looked at it, this Derby was only 
a once-in-a-lifetime affair. After tomorrow it was over. And 
what was his life going to be like back in Hawkton? 

Ted glanced at Mr. Dilford. “If you want to ask me, the 
whole town’s wrong about XDY—” Ted began, suddenly. 

“XDY!” said Mr. Dilford, stopping dressing. “That reminds 
me! Scotty Hanson gave me a letter for you—and if I haven’t 
forgotten about it!” He hurried to the coat he had taken off 
and went through the pockets. “Thank goodness, here it is!” 
He handed Ted a rather dirty-looking envelope, on the back 
of which was a dab of red sealing wax. 

Eagerly Ted tore open the envelope and read: 


Uispvhi Ns. Hsbz xf ibwf gpvoe pvu ipx uijoht sfbmmz 
xfsf boe xf ifsfez jogpsn zpv uibs zpv bsf qpufe cbdl joup YEZ 
xjui bqpmphz. Zpu ibwf cffo evmz fmfdute e Zsftjefou. Zmfbrf 
botxfs bddfzubodf. 

Tdpuuz Ibotpo, Bdujoh Qaftjefou. 
Q. T. xf ibwf b ofx svmf: opcpez dbo cf fyqfmmfe ifsfbgufs 
xjuipvs b gbjs ifbsjoh. 


Quickly Ted found pencil and paper and wrote down the 
letter before each of the letters in the note. It now read: 
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HE WROTE A MESSAGE IN CODE 


Through Mr. Gray we have found out how things really 
were and we hereby inform you that you are voted back into 
XDY, with apology. You have been duly elected President. 
Please answer acceptance. 

Scotty Hanson, Acting President. 
P. S. We have a new rule: nobody can be expelled hereafter 
without a fair hearing. 


“Gee!” said Ted. Then, next moment, he had dashed out of 
the room, taken an elevator downstairs and was fairly running 
across the lobby to the telegraph desk. After considerable 
figuring, he wrote: Bmm, gps pof, pof gps bmm. 
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This meant, in code, All for one, one for all. XDY would un- 
derstand that to be his acceptance. 

Back in his room again, he said, “I had a little business I had 
to take care of.” Then, remembering where he had left off be- 
fore receiving the XDY note, he continued, “As I was saying, 
it doesn’t seem quite right we should be kicked right out of 
existence when it was XDY that brought the Derby to Hawk- 
ton. That is, we told you about it!” 

“Now, look here!” Mr. Dilford said. ““There are two sides to 
that XDY business! For nine boys to lord it over the whole 
school because they had an air-tight organization and members 
who would stick together—and to make every other boy in 
town envious—that’s one side. It did make disturbance in 
school, you'll have to admit that. Right?” 

“Other boys could have had clubs just as good if they’d 
gone at it right.” Ted said. Then, for the first time, he gave 
away one of XDY’s major secrets. “If they’d always had some 
one thing they were working for, for instance. Like a row boat 
—something you could do something with—or a tent, for 
camping, or the Derby.” 

“Mmmmm,” said Mr. Dilford, in somewhat Mr. Cramer’s 
manner. He re-tied his tie, saying, “Well, maybe.” A moment 
later, he added, “Well, if I felt like that about it, I'd go straight 
to the school board and tell them my side of it. Seems to me 
you've been as unfair to yourselves as you say the school board 
has been to you.” 


“I will,” said Ted. “That was just coming into my own 
mind.” 

The next day was the race itself, with over a hundred thou- 
sand persons in the grandstands at Derby Downs. On a bridge 
over the track were radio microphones, the race to be broad- 
cast all over the United States. Boys were selling pop and pea- 
nuts and every other thing, just like a fair. And there were 
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Derby souvenirs and a lot of noise from the crowds and con- 
testants. 

Ted was in the eighteenth heat. Breathlessly, he waited his 
turn. Finally, however, he was in the cockpit, in the third lane, 
saying, to himself, “One for all, all for one!” 

His competitors were from Omaha and Denver. 

“Go!” 

Down the track ran his Soap Box, ahead of Denver for 
a moment, then behind, then ahead of Denver again. With a 
spurt, the racer from Omaha dashed ahead, then fell behind a 
little. 

“Twenty-seven, point eight!” announced the loud speaker. 
Champion John Frownes of Denver!” 

Ted swallowed hard. He’d hoped to win, of course. But he 
held out his hand to the winner, saying, “Congratulations!” 
That sure was good time—twenty-seven seconds and eight 
tenths.” 

They cleared the track for the next heat. 

On and on went the heats. Finally the last race was being 
run, the race that decided the winner. A boy from San Fran- 
cisco won that. Then there was another parade, with the win- 
ning Soap Box raised upon a truck where everyone could see it. 
A celebration in the hotel followed and the winning racer was 
displayed in a fenced-off square in the center of the lobby. 

That evening there was a banquet in the Armory, with over 
a hundred city champions, including two from Panama and 
four from Canada, sitting at special tables raised above the floor 
level where every one could see them. 

“This is really something!” Ted thought. During dinner, 
there was a vaudeville show. Afterwards, the awards were 
made. The Derby winner, having the fastest car, received a 
four-year scholarship at any university he chose to attend, and 
a trophy for winning the All American championship and an- 
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other for the International Championship. The second prize 
went to a boy from Jersey City who received a Royal Master 
De Luxe coach and a large silver trophy. The third winner re- 
ceived a Royal Master coach and a trophy and also, because he 
had won the speediest heat of the afternoon, a Speedway Silver 
Trophy. 

Then came special awards. Ted saw a boy from California 
presented with the Royal Trophy for the best brakes, and then 
he heard the toastmaster say, “And now, for the best designed 
car, I wish to present the Gring Trophy.” 

Ted turned to the boy next to him. 

“T’ve never seen such tall trophies, have you?” he asked. 

But just then, he heard, “To Champion Ted Cramer, spon- 
sored by the Hawkton Evening Herald, for the best designed 


” 


car. 

“Me?” said Ted. Somehow he managed to go forward and 
receive the giant, glittering cup with his name on it. 

Finally, every one, winner or loser, received a gold wrist 


watch and a racing diploma. Then it was all over. Yet it wasn’t 
over. 


Mr. Dilford and Ted took a late train, arriving in Hawkton 
at ten-thirty the next morning. 

The first thing Ted saw when he stepped off the train was the 
XDY banner, and eight boys standing on the platform, crying, 
“XDY! XDY! Rah, rah, Ted Cramer, XDY!” 

“Gee!” said Ted, and it was hard even to swallow. 

Half the town was there, it seemed. Mr. Taylor, president 




















of the School Board, stepped out saying, “Congratulations!” 

The Soap Box was taken from the baggage car and lifted 
into a truck. Ted was put into the truck, too, and, followed by 
a band, driven triumphantly home. 

After greeting his family, Ted went up to the haymow with 
XDY. The nine boxes were back, in place, as were the rickety 
table and the gavel and the tent. But on the wall was some- 
thing new. It was the front page of last night’s Herald, the top 
half of which was a large map of the United States with a huge 
star to indicate Hawkton. A caption read: XDY puts Hawkton 
on Map. 

Following was the whole story, how XDY had had a secret 
project, how the idea had been given to the Herald, how 
Hawkton had now shared the honor of Ted’s having made the 
best-designed racer in the country. Best of all, the School 
Board had decided to recommend the continuance of XDY 
and any other clubs, secret or otherwise, showing such fine 
enterprise and sportsmanship. 

“Gee!” said Ted. 

“You sure fixed it,” Bill said. 

Scotty thrust the gavel into Ted’s hands and Ted automati- 
cally rapped the gavel three times, saying, “The meeting will 
come to order!” 

Eight boys sat at attention. 

“Gee!” thought Ted, “Me, President of XDY again!” 
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THE ENCHANTED ROCK 


By ANTHONY CAMA 


Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Part ONE 


One BEAUTIFUL summer day, when the waters of the Strait 
of Messina were bluest and the air was full of lemon-odors and 
the smell of ripe grapes, a small fishing boat came to the little 
Sicilian village of Grotta. Out of it leaped the biggest and 
blackest dog the fisherfolk and the farmers had ever seen. And 
behind this terrifying animal they saw a tall, thin man dressed 
so completely in black the people thought for a moment that he 
was the shadow of the dog or a shadow of the devil. 

Even the sun, at that sight, seemed to hide behind a cloud, 
and the warm air suddenly became cold. The village dogs scur- 
ried away with heavy growls. The cats ran into the huts with 
swelled tails and ruffled fur. The men and women picked up 
their children, and entering their homes they bolted their 
doors. 

Slowly the mysterious stranger started up the beach. His 
velvet hat, resembling the black crest of a fighting rooster, hid 
no part of his fierce green eyes and thin, evil face. And from 
his shoulders, like a giant bat’s wing, flapped a wide, black 
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mantle. In his bony hands he carried an olive branch from 
which hung three large, green olives. 

With little sound, but leaving deep paw-prints in the golden 
sand, the dog followed his master. At the first house they 
stopped. The stranger knocked upon the door. No answer. Not 
a face peered out, not a sound was to be heard. It was the 
same at the second and third hut. Finally, he arrived at the vil- 
lage cobbler’s door. Here he knocked very loudly. 

“Would you give food and lodging to a hungry and weary 
stranger who can pay very well?” he asked. 

The cobbler, Master Carlo, as the village folk called him, 
turned very pale under his black whiskers. At the sound of the 
terrible stranger’s voice, he shook so that his black wig tum- 
bled from his head and fell to the wooden floor. He was almost 
ready to run into his bedroom, when he caught the musical 
sounds of golden coins jingling. Instantly, his fat body stopped 
shivering. His squinty eyes gleamed. He made the sign of the 
cross hurriedly three times and opened the small wooden panel 
of his door. 


“Can ...can you p... pay?” he inquired, sticking only his 
red-tipped nose outside. 
“Yes, and in gold. In solid gold, my good man,” replied the 
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stranger, dangling a fat silken purse under Master Carlo’s nose. 

Master Carlo’s eyes bulged. He managed to force a smile and 
said, “Do... do come in, Sigiior...?” 

“Belzu,” said the man with a gallant bow. “I am Belzu from 
the most beautiful city of Messina, and may the devil take 
Ferdinand the First, King of the Two Sicilies, who is as able a 
general as he is a tyrant!” 


“Shh . . . not so loud, my friend,” whispered the cobbler. 
“Come in, come in,” he invited, opening the door. “You are 
most welcome.” But, as the huge dog moved forward to enter, 
he exclaimed, “Please leave that brute outside!” 

Sigior Belzu’s eyes flashed angrily for a moment. Then he 
laughed. “Yes, he’s quite a brute, quite a brute. Ha, ha, ha!” 
His laugh gurgled and hissed like the swirling waters of a 
raging whirlpool. Then he turned and snapped a command in 
a queer language. Slowly the dog sat down near the doorway 
with a rumbling growl. Master Carlo shut the door quickly. 

“This way, Sigior,” motioned the cobbler. He parted a 
heavy brown curtain and entered a dimly lit room. Close be- 
hind him came Sigiior Belzu. 

From behind three flickering candles, set in the center of a 
table, rose a tall figure. 

“Who is this?” the man from Messina snarled. 

“And who may you be, Sigior?” the tall man snarled back, 
pulling a wicked looking dagger from under the folds of his 
cloak. “Speak fast, for I do not like your face!” 

Sigiior Belzu’s eyes flashed. 

Master Carlo put up his hands. “Be calm, Captain Scuro,” 
he cried. “This gentleman is one of us—a Sicilian Patriot!” 

The Captain gave him a fierce scowl. His face seemed to 
redden under his mop of gray streaked hair. He shot a cold, 
stabbing look at the man before him. Then, with an angry 
snort, he sheathed his dagger and sat down. 
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For a minute the room seemed charged with gunpowder. 
Suddenly, with a careless swing of his mantle, Sigior Belzu 
seated himself at the table, too. 

The cobbler sighed with relief. His friend, the Captain, was 
a man who used his dagger rather freely. 

“Kindly fetch us some good wine,” ordered Captain Scuro. 
With a weak smile, Master Carlo hurried away. 

“And what brings you here, citizen of Messina?” 

“Fabulous treasure, Captain, enormous treasure!” 

At the word “treasure,” Captain Scuro’s gray eyes narrowed 
with interest. He gave his trim moustache a rapid twirl. 

Sigior Belzu smiled. “Captain,” he asked calmly, “have you 
ever heard of The High Rock?” 

“Yes, it is a rocky spur jutting up above Haunted Glen, out- 
side of Farmer Orazio’s lemon orchard.” 

“What would you say if I told you that inside that rock is 
a shipload of royal treasure?” 

“Treasure!” echoed Master Carlo, nearly dropping the 
earthen cups and the flagon full of wine he was holding. He 
rushed into the room, the heavy curtain closing behind him. 
“Treasure!” 

Captain Scuro gave him a dark look. “As usual, always com- 
ing in at the right time.” 

“Let him be. Let him be. The treasure cannot be taken un- 
less we have a third person. Pray, do be seated,” offered Sigiior 
Belzu. 

Master Carlo set the wine and heavy cups on the table. “And 
where is this wealth hidden?” he asked, dropping his fat person 
into a chair close to the stranger. 

“Inside The High Rock.” 

“Per Dio!” screeched Master Carlo, leaping to his feet. “That 
rock of the devils! That mountain of evil spirits! No force in 
the world can make me go there!” 
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“Look! Look!” cried Captain Scuro whipping out his dag- 
ger. “The stranger has vanished!” 

Sure enough the chair in which Sigior Belzu had been seated 
but a moment before was empty. And then, a terrible howl 
filled the air and the house trembled as though a cyclone had 
hit it. Captain Scuro felt the hair rise on his head and a chill run 
down his spine. His fat companion let out a wheeze like a 
pricked balloon and dropped back in his chair like a sack of 
meal. 

“A very narrow escape, patriots, a very unpleasant occur- 
rence.” 

And when Captain Scuro and Master Carlo looked again, 
they could hardly believe their eyes, for there in the chair was 
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none other than the same Sigfor Belzu. His face seemed to have 
become stone and his eyes appeared to shoot green flames. 
Captain Scuro cursed under his breath. He leaned across the 
table and snarled, “Signor Belzu, explain your actions or I'll 
slit your throat before you can take another breath!” 
Sigior Belzu paid no attention to the threat but turned 
calmly to Master Carlo. “Never mention the name of any god 


again, my fat friend, or the next time will be your last and mine, 
as well as the loss of the treasure.” He looked at Captain Scuro. 
“You see this,” he said, pulling out three large white sea shells 
from under his cloak. “This is the magic book which tells how 
to get to the treasure and get it out safely. It is dedicated to the 
god Baal, and whosoever shall utter the name of any other god 
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shall be destroyed in a great earthquake. That is what would 
have happened if we had been in the treasure cave.” 

Master Carlo gave a shivering sigh. 

“When our friend, the cobbler, did what he was not sup- 
posed to do,” continued Sigiior Belzu, “I was whisked away 
by three devils. They could not drag me into their fire because 
I had the three sacred olives.” He put them on the table. “But 
if these olives had been broken off and we happened to be inside 
the rock, all of us, including my dog, would have been de- 
stroyed.” 

Captain Scuro settled slowly in his chair. He sheathed his 
weapon and picking up the wine jar, filled his cup and drank 
the contents with a gulp. Then, he poured out another cupful 
and handed it to Master Carlo, who was staring with wide 
eyes and gaping mouth at the olives and the shellbook. 











“Drink and wake up!” he snapped. 

The cobbler swallowed the wine. He wiped his lips and 
glanced around nervously. “But . . . but that rock is surrounded 
by evil spirits! We cannot go there!” 

“Tl battle an army of ghosts to get my hands on that treas- 
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ure—if there is any,” growled Captain Scuro. “But what I 
don’t understand,” he added, with a piercing look toward the 
man from Messina, “‘is this devil business. This might be a trap 
for me. The king has offered a thousand gold pieces for my 
most precious head, you know. And I am rather fond of my 
hair, Sighor Belzu.” 

“You need have no fear from me, my furious one. I am here 
for treasure, not head-hunting. And to clear you completely of 


suspicion I will tell you a secret. I am not Sicilian, but a native 
of Greece.” 


“Indeed!” 

“Yes, indeed. And now I will tell you a story of many long 
years ago when the people of Carthage owned the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia. To get to these islands with their loads of 
gold, silver, spices and precious stones, or to come from them, 
their ships would stop in the many natural harbors with which 
Sicily was blessed. The little bays had their shores settled by 
fisherfolk, while further inland the farmers worked their soil. 
But life was not so peaceful. There was a great war going on 
with the Greeks and these bays were frequently raided by 
Grecian warships. It was these sea-raids that caused the rich 
merchants to build a secret cavern in the limestone mountain 
which was called The High Rock.” 

“Yes, yes, continue,” urged Captain Scuro. 

“Now, when the people of Sicily sighted a fleet of Greek 
war vessels coming to attack them, they would hide their treas- 
ures in this cavern and flee into the mountains. Days later, when 
the raiders had gone away, they would come down from their 
hide-out and take their treasures out again. One very unhappy 
day, however, when the islanders thought the Greeks had left, 
they started for home. A large number of warriors, waiting just 
for that to happen, ambushed them and killed every one from 
the smallest child to the oldest man. When they murdered the 
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oldest man, they killed the only one who knew how to open the 
treasure cave. He was the wise man of the people.” 

“Ah, that was a mistake,” sighed Captain Scuro. 

“Maybe so. It was a fortunate thing for me. The Greek who 
cut off the wise man’s head was one of my ancestors and he 
took back to Greece the sea-shell book. This was kept in our 
family for many years but no one ever suspected that the 
curious symbols scratched on the shells held the secret of a 
vast treasure. I alone know. And so, here I am, and there is the 
treasure waiting to be carted away! Are you afraid?” 

“Afraid?” roared the Captain. “I fear no man or devil.” 

“And how about you, my dear cobbler?” Signor Belzu’s 
voice was as sweet as poisoned honey. 

“T...er...1...thinkI willnot...” 

“You'll not what?” snarled Captain Scuro, whirling about. 
He hammered the table with the hilt of his dagger. “You're 
coming along with us. . . understand? And no excuses. Sicily is 
getting too dangerous for me, and when I leave it behind I want 
to have enough wealth to live comfortably. When do we start 
and what must we do?” he demanded of Sigiior Belzu. 

“That’s the way I like to hear you talk,” said Sigior Belzu. 
He lowered his voice. “Tonight when the full moon is high in 
the heavens we will go after the treasure. You, Master Carlo, 
bring along a small jug with a cork stopper. Captain Scuro, you 
get two mules with two empty baskets lashed on each one. 
Bring them here. Now go and leave me alone. I must study 
these shells.”” He dismissed them with a wave of his hand. 

“Tll go borrow Don Peppino’s mules,” promised Captain 
Scuro, and he left the room. 

Master Carlo backed out after him with bulging eyes. 


(This is Part One of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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Illustration by Kurt Wiese from Captain Kipp’s Cow 


VACATION AHEAD! 


Some of the best stories I have read recently are vacation 
adventures, which may be just the thing to read during your 
vacation to start you off on adventures of your own. 

Let’s start with Captain Kipp’s Cow. In this story, six boys 
in an old mud scow have the time of their lives exploring the 
Mississippi. So Sartors Say starts with two black eyes, the re- 
sult of a farm boy’s scorn of boats and the sailor’s scorn of him. 
There’s everything shipshape and nautical here for shiplovers, 
but good reading for landlubbers, too. Then there’s Rounp- 
aBoutT, one of Charlie May Simon’s best stories of the Ozarks, 
and THe Secret Brotuer, a simple but very satisfactory 
mystery. 

Captain Kipp’s Cow by Phil Stong and Kurt Wiese (Dodd §2.) 
So Sattors Say by Charles Daugherty (Holt $2.) 


Rounpasout by Charlie May Simon (Dutton $2.) 
Tue Secret Broruer by Phyllis Crawford (Holt $1.50) 


By this time, you know that other times and places have their 
share of adventures, too. PeppERFoot oF THURSDAY MARKET 
introduces a little pearl-gray Egyptian donkey, with a black 
cross on his back. Driss, a lively Berber boy, first saves the 
donkey from marauding coyotes and later teaches him to be 
the cleverest pet in all North Africa. In Hicia or Finvanp, 
the frozen north with its reindeer herds, its intense cold and 
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northern lights, form a background for Hilla’s trip to Lapland. 

In Vistrors FROM LONDON the same cousins and uncles and 
aunts of FamMity Foot icuts discover that evacues from Lon- 
don can turn an abandoned farm into a cross between a picnic 
and a nightmare. It’s a jolly story on the whole, with the 
war very much in the background. THe Bic Srx is the new Ran- 
some book, in which the Coot Club solves a mystery. You won’t 
want to miss it. And then, if you would like an old English 
legend, there is a beautiful new picture story of Sr. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON. 


PEpPERFOOT OF THuRSDAY Market by Robert Davis (Holiday $2.) 
HILLA oF FINLanp by Geneva de Malroy (Nelson $2.) 

Visitors FROM Lonpon by Kitty Barne (Dodd $2.) 

Tue Bic Six by Arthur Ransome (Macmillan $2.) 

St. GEORGE AND THE Dragon by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribner $1.) 


If you’re over twelve, or ready for good thick books, there 
are five more to add to your summer reading list. Girls will en- 
joy especially THe Mippte Button, the story of a stubborn 
Scotch girl who knew what she wanted; Hich Hurp es, the 
courageous story of a girl and her father; and Joan aNp Micu- 
AEL, a growing-up story of the teens. Boys and girls both will 
want to follow the clues in Gu_r Coast TREASURE and SMOKE 
EATER. 


Tue Mippte Button by Kathryn Worth (Doubleday $2.) 
Hicu Hurozes by Frances Duncombe (Holt $2.) 

Joan anv Micuaet by Martin Gale (Viking $2.) 

Gur Coast Treasure by Maristan Chapman (Appleton $2.) 
SMOKE Eater by Howard M. Brier (Random §2.) 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE SPRING BOOK AWARDS 


In My Moruer’s House by Ann Clark (Viking)—for younger 
children 

Pete by Tom Robinson (Viking)—for intermediates 

Crara Barton by Mildred Pace (Henry Holt)—for older children 
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Nancy Puzzlewit has been studying the birds all this spring. She was 
out of doors every clear morning, long before the boys even had their 
eyes open. Her brothers had no objection to these bird walks, but they 
both felt that Nancy was getting altogether too cocky. She acted as if 
she knew more about birds than all the rest of the family put together. 

“We simply have to teach her a few things,” Tom said one day. “I’m 
going to make a puzzle that will take the wind out of her sails.” 

He picked up the bird book, and after a while he showed this list 
of questions to his brother. 


What bird is the ace of spades plus a hotel plus everybody? 

What bird is a royal personage plus a man who gets his living from 
the water?” 

What bird is a color plus a letter of the alphabet? 

The name of what bird is the call of another? 

What bird would steal the spoons from a hotel? 

What bird is a part of a ship plus a squabble? 

What bird spanks his wife? 

What bird is a conflict plus a dim vision? 

What bird is named for his enemy? 


“They aren’t very hard,” said Peter. “Suppose she guesses them all? 
Then we'll have more trouble with her than ever.” 

“Tll add a couple of harder ones,” Tom replied. “What bird can’t 
get his breath? And what bird is a person like you plus a part of a 
ship?” 

“Good. I couldn’t answer those,” said Peter. 

As soon as Nancy came in, they gave her the puzzle. She made 
several mistakes, but she was quite good-natured when her brothers 
teased her. 

“Let me ask you a riddle,” she said. “I made one up the other day. 
Why is the sea like an orphanage?” 

Peter looked at Tom. 

“Do you give up?” cried Nancy gaily. 

“We certainly don’t,” answered Tom. “The answer is—because so 
many urchins live in it. Do you give up trying to catch us?” 
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His sister nodded. “I don’t even know any other riddles,” she said. 

“In that case,” cried Peter. “I'll show both of you a card trick. It 
isn’t hard, so you should be able to catch on to it the first time. I am 
going to hold up five cards, facing you, so that you can see each one 
plainly. Nancy must quickly choose one, say the ten of spades, and 
write it on a slip of paper. Fold up the paper and hold on to it.” 

Nancy got her pencil ready, and Peter held up the five cards. But 
he held them for only a couple of seconds. Then, while Nancy was 
writing, he put them into his pocket. 

“Now I shall pull out four cards, and lay them face down on the 
table,” said Peter. “But I'll leave the card Nancy chose in my pocket.” 

As he spoke he slowly drew out the cards, one at a time. 

“All right, Nancy, read your slip while Tom turns these over.” 

“The six of diamonds,” read Nancy, as Tom turned up the eight and 
two of diamonds, and the six and three of hearts. 

“The one you chose is still in my pocket,” said Peter. “Can you see 
how I did it?” 

“Maybe you watched Nancy’s hand while she was writing,” Tom 
suggested. 

Peter shook his head. 

“Won't you do it once more?” begged Nancy. 

“No,” laughed Peter. “I’d have to arrange the cards before I could 
do that. I'll explain the trick to you. You probably noticed that all the 
cards I used were red.” 

Tom nodded. 

“You probably also noticed that I didn’t give you too much time to 
look at them. That was because I didn’t want you to remember them 
clearly. I really had mine red cards in my pocket. The five I showed 
you first, I put away in front of my handkerchief. Then I pulled out 
four you hadn’t seen, which were in the same pocket, but behind my 
handkerchief. The cards I showed you first were the six, three and 
four of diamonds and the eight and two of hearts. Afterwards I pulled 
out cards with the same numbers but hearts instead of diamonds, and 
diamonds instead of hearts. They looked the same to you because you 
had such a quick glimpse of the first ones.” 

Nancy laughed. “It’s a good trick,” she said. “Let’s go and play it 
on mother and daddy.” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 52.) 
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Crafts and Hobbies 


COOKING ON THE TRAIL! 


When the sun shines and the woods are green, we begin to yearn for 
life in the open . But you must know your outdoor crafts to get the 
most out of hiking and camping. A long hike is twice as much fun if 
there is a campfire at the end and good, hot food. Over-night camping 
parties are rather dreary unless the campers understand fire building, 
shelter making and still more important—cooking. 

Of course, the most important thing of all is to be able to make a 
good fire. You can broil, fry, boil and bake food outdoors but it takes 
different types of fire. For quick cooking, you should learn the criss- 
cross fire. Collect wood that is dry but not rotten. Pine, poplar, spruce, 
hemlock and other soft woods burn quickly. 

Now get some tinder, dry grass, birch bark or fuzz sticks. A fuzz 
stick is a piece of soft wood whittled so that the shavings are still at- 
tached at one end. Put the other end in the ground and it burns like a 
dry Christmas tree. Around this or other tinder, build a wigwam about 
six inches high (See illustration below, fig. A). For the criss-cross fire 
get foundation sticks about a foot long and two inches-in diameter. 
Then build up your pen of sticks to a height of ten or twelve inches 


(fig. B). 
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Another good idea you may get from this picture is how to make a 
very handy kind of crane from forked sticks so that you can hang a 
pot over your fire when you want to boil something. If boiling is your 
aim, put the pot right on, even before you light the fire, so that it 
will get all the heat possible. In this way you can get hot cocoa and 
soup very quickly. 

To broil, bake or toast food, you want hot coals; so you wait until 
the flame dies down. If you will put large stones around your fire or 
side logs of green wood, they will hold in the heat and you can cook 
better. In using side logs, put them close enough together so that you 
can set your pots and pans on them when the coals are ready. You can 
build your criss-cross on side logs as a base, with the wigwam on the 
ground between. The logs should be about six inches thick. 





Now what are you going to cook? 

Hot cocoa will taste good and here is a recipe for eight people. Two 
tall cans of evaporated milk, 12 heaping teaspoons of cocoa, 12 level 
teaspoons of sugar, a pinch of salt and ten cups of water. Mix the cocoa, 
sugar and salt together. Add the rest of the water and boil. Then add 
the milk and bring it to a boil. You can make this with fresh milk, too, 
but you wouldn’t want to carry three quarts on a hike, would you? 

With a skillet to set on the logs over your coals, you can scramble 
eggs, fry potatoes, sausages and apples. 

Bacon and bread can be toasted on sticks over a fire, and there is an 
art to that, too. The illustration on this page shows several ways of 
doing it without dropping the bread or burning your fingers. Note the 
use of pronged sticks. These work equally well for bacon or frank- 
furters. 


Illustrations from Wooncrart by Bernard S. Mason, by courtesy of 
A. S. Barnes and Company. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Srory Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


DAY DREAMING 


I like to day dream, 

Think about people in other lands, 

And listen to the birds’ sweet song. 

And to fly like the birds I long. 

Over the clouds and far away, 

Here and there I'd fly night and day, 
Listen to heaven’s music ring 

And hear the birds and angels sing, 

And then, back to my natural self I come, 
Wishing that there was such a thing 
As children flying without a wing. 


—NeprA Pierce, age 11 


TINY THINGS 
I saw some tiny little things, 
Some humming birds with gauzy wings. 
I heard some wondrous tiny things, 
I heard a bird sing to me 
A tiny lifting melody. 
—Marie Kreiscuer, age 13 
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A TALL STORY 


Yes, I was going to the circus. I saw many things at the circus. After 
it was over, I had a talk with the performers, I asked them if they were 
ever hurt. 

“Naw,” said the man on the flying trapeze, “Jake just broke his neck 
and the fat man blew up. Once I broke my arm off. A few other inci- 
dents took place but nothing bad.” 

Then I asked him the worst thing that ever happened to him. This is 
what he told me: 

“One day I was swinging on my trapeze. All of a sudden the fat lady 
wanted to swing with me. This meant disaster, but she got on with me. 
Immediately the tent fell down. The fat lady floated up. One man got 
hit on the head and thought he was a lion. He went around growling 
at people. The circus was ruined. 

Then some one thought of the fat lady. I had to get her. I swung out 
into the heavens and looked for her. I found her and sat on her back 
for a rest. I stuck her with a pin and she deflated. I landed before she 
did and then she landed on me! I was flattened for weeks. One hundred 
fifty tire pumps wouldn’t blow me up. Finally, they got one hundred 
fifty-one and that did the trick.” 


—ARTHUR BERGENN, age 12 


THE PICNIC 








—CAROLINE SWAIN, age 12 
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LISTENING TO MUSIC 


I like to listen to music because it gives you pleasure in your spare 
time, It is nice also when you can dance to it and when you hear your 
favorite pieces and learn new ones which you like. I enjoy listening to 
music when I sew or knit or do any kind of work. Even if you have to 
go to hear music a long way from your home I can go. When a friend 
or a member of the family sings with a large group you are glad to go. 
Going to concerts like the Philharmonic where they explain the in- 
struments and show pictures explaining their life is very delightful to 
me. When I go to the place to listen to music I like to watch the peo- 
ple in the orchestra to see the movements they make. It is fun to watch 
the way they pluck their instruments. When I grow up I want to sing 
well and play the piano well. 

—Unrsuta Simons, age 13 


DOGWOOD 


A tilted crest of white petals 
Tops bending boughs 

As the dawn fades away 
And the sun creeps up 

A world of crystal sparkles 
In the dazzling sun. 


But as a turbulent cloud passes over 
The sky turns somber and grey 
Tearfully it moans and groans 

As a pallid wreath folds its blossoms 
To escape the sudden rainstorm. 


Clouds of poised petals blow carefree in the breeze 
Against the beautiful burnt orange sunset 
That clings to the horizon. 


Now that the sun is lost from the sky 
A milky way of the woods 
Looms on the moonbeam’s path. 
—Gait GouLp, age 12 


Answers To PuzzLewits: cardinal, kingfisher, bluejay, crow, robin, 
sparrow, thrasher, warbler, catbird, puffin, nuthatch. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Peter Penguin said the weather was so fine that it was unsettling him 
and could he have a holiday. The editors said it was O.K. if he would 
leave some good things for this page. They were really glad because 
they wanted a chance to print the following message to members 
without Peter knowing about it: 


GH ODMFTHM LDLADQR!—1 SGHMJ § VNTKC AD MHBD HE TR 
LDLADQR LXDC TO Z RSNQX ZANTS ODSDQ ODMFTHM ZMC ZRJ SGD 
DCHSNQR SN OQHMS § HM RSNQX QZQZCD. 

ODMFTHM QTSG KTQHD, ZFD 9. 


SUMMER HOURS 


Summer brings happy hours 
like going on trips 
te 
Grandfather’s farm 
or to 
Lakes or oceans. 


Summer brings Fourth of July 
with Roman candles 
or rockets 
Bursting high in the sky. 
Summer brings gay hours. 
—JoEL SANDERS, age 11 


And here is news from the Penguin Club of Lenoir, North Carolina: 

I want to tell you what our Penguin Club here is doing. Here in 
Lenoir we are having a Go-To-Church drive, and we penguins are try- 
ing to help a bit. Let me tell you what we do. First, we try to attend all 
services possible, Second, we try to get others to go. And we hope very 
much that this will help just a wee bit. 

We Penguins here have wonderful times together. We try hard not 
to get mad at each other, but when we do get mad we try to make up 
as quickly as possible. Just now we are trying to enlarge our club. 

—Dutcie Dim eTrTE, age 1244 
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INDEX: JANUARY-JUNE, 1941 


Benét, Laura, Cody’s Boy. Ill. by Henry C, Pitz. Jan., 13. 
Bennett, Ricuarp (author-illustrator), Donaleen and Joanleen. May, 16. 


Boox Reviews: Adventures in South America. Jan., 45; And There is America. 
Feb., 45; Music and Music Makers. Mar., 45; Your Own Books. Apr., 44; Some 
New Books to Enjoy Now. May, 45; Vacation Abead. June, 45. 


Brock, Emma (author-illustrator), Good Old Kristie. Part I, Jan., 4; Part II, Feb., 
28; Part III, Mar., 37. 


Busont, Raraet (illustrator), Rio Grande, A Sea Chantey. Jan., 38. 
Cama, Antuony, The Enchanted Rock. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Part I, June, 34. 


Carter, Russet. Gorpon, The Three-Cornered Hat. Wl. by Richard Holberg. 
Apr., 29. 


Coatswortn, EvizaseTH, Snow in Arizona. Ill. by Charlotte Steiner. Jan., 28. 
Cooke, Don (illustrator), A Star with a Tail by Armand Spitz. Jan., 24. 


Crarts AND Hossies: Have Fun with Masks. Jan., 49; Let’s Make a New Game! 
Feb., 49; Make Your Own Kite. Mar., 49; Doll Bean Bags. Apr., 48; Collect 
Stamps From South America. May, 49; Cooking on the Trail. June, 48. 


Crepte, Eris and Betsy Powell, The Pig That Wouldn’t Stay Put. Ill. by Ellis 
Credle. June, 5. 


Daucuerty, Harry (illustrator), Jenny and Her Pets by Don Lang. Apr., 15. 
Devutscn, Basette, Marathon. Ill. by Kurt Werth. Feb., 24. 

Dosias, Frank (illustrator), The Enchanted Rock by Anthony Cama. June, 34. 
Dontevy, E. Harriett, Yankee Doodle. Ill. by Hilda Richman. Feb., 37. 


Dow ine, Vicror J. (illustrator), Tramp the Sheep Dog by Don Lang. Mar., 6; 
Little Mex by Esther B. Glenn. May, 35. 


Duryea, Mapeton T., March. Mar., 35. 


Eaton, BurnuaM, Chickadee. Ill. by Dorothy Lathrop. Mar., 4; Spring. Ill. by 
Ann Eshner. May, 4. 


E1cHENBERG, Fritz (illustrator), Juan Cigarron by Ruth Sawyer. Apr., 38. 
Esuner, ANN (illustrator), Spring by Burnham Eaton. May, 4. 

Fawcett, Craire Haiarp (author-illustrator), Wilbur The Worm. May, 39. 
Fenner, Puyiuis, And There is America (book reviews) Feb., 45. 

FisHer, A1Leen, ln The Country. Feb., 14. 

Futrer, Murier, The Lost Shuttle Train. Ill. by Leonard Weisgard. Jan., 30. 
Futtz, Dessa M., John Colter’s Race For Life. Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. Mar., 26. 
Gtenn, Estuer B., Little Mex. Ill. by Victor Dowling. May, 35. 
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Hoxserc, Ricwarp (illustrator), The Three-Cornered Hat by Russell Gordon 
Carter. Apr., 29; The Flaming River by Mosser Mauger. June, 15. 


KAHMANN, CueEstey, XDY and the Soap-Box Derby. Ill. by Robert McCloskey. 
Part I, Apr., 5; Part II, May, 23; Part Ill, June, 22. 


Key, ALEXANDER (illustrator), Ride the Rafts by Alice Alison Lide. Feb., 15. 


Lanc, Don, Tramp the Sheep Dog. Ill. by Victor J. Dowling. Mar., 6; Jenny and 
Her Pets. Ill. by Harry Daugherty. Apr., 15. 


Laturop, Dorotuy (illustrator), Chickadee by Burnham Eaton. Mar., 4. 

Lever, Frances (illustrator), The Sausage Man by Laura E. Richards. Apr., 27. 
Lue, Atice Auison, Ride the Rafts. Ill. by Alexander Key. Feb., 15. 

Luis (author-illustrator), The Thief Who Whirled the Herring. Mar., 18. 


McCtoskey, Roser (illustrator), XDY and the Soap-Box Derby by Chesley Kah- 
mann, Part I, Apr., 5; Part II, May, 23; Part III, June, 22. 


McNamara, L. Brooke (illustrator), Just Because. Feb., 4. 
Maucer, Mosser, The Flaming River. Ill. by Richard Holberg. June, 15. 


Moses, Nina and Micuet Ratneau, The Mandarin’s Daughter, Ill. by Weda Yap. 
Jan., 40. 


Nerkirk, Maser, Oscar at the Circus. Ill. by William B. O'Brian. Feb., 5. 


O'Brian, Witt B., (illustrator), Oscar at the Circus by Mabel Neikirk. Feb., 5; 
Learning to Blow a Bugle. June, 43. 


Our Own, a department by children: Jan., 51; Feb., 51; Mar., 51; Apr., 50; May, 
51; June, 50. 


Pencuin Cius News: Jan., 54; Feb., 54; Mar., 54; Apr., 53; May, 54; June, 53. 


Pitz, Henry C. (illustrator), Cody’s Boy by Laura Benét. Jan., 13; Jobn Colter’s 
Race for Life by Dessa M. Fultz. Mar., 26. 


PoweLL, Betsy and Ellis Credle, The Pig That Wouldn’t Stay Put. Ill. by Ellis 
Credle. June, 15. 


Puzztewits, THe, by Robin Palmer: Jan., 47; Feb., 47; Mar., 47; Apr., 46; May, 
47; June, 46. 


Rarneau, Micuet and Nina Mosss, The Mandarin’s Daughter. Ill. by Weda Yap. 
Jan., 40. 


Ricuarps, Laura E., The Sausage Man. Ill. by Frances Leder. Apr., 27. 
RicuMan, Hixpa (illustrator), Yankee Doodle by E. Harriett Donlevy. Feb., 37. 
Rounps, Guten (author-illustrator), Whitey’s Sunday Horse. May, 5. 

Sawyer, Mark, Sea, Land and Sky. Ill. by Hilda Scott. June, 4. 

Sawyer, Rutu, Juan Cigarron. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Apr., 38. 

Scorr, Hixpa (illustrator), Sea, Land and Sky by Mark Sawyer. June, 4. 
Smit, Irene, Some New Books to Enjoy Now (book reviews) May, 45. 
Sones: Rio Grande. Jan., 38; Circus Song. Apr., 14. 

Spitz, ARMAND, A Star with a Tail. Ill. by Don Cooke. Jan., 24. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE (illustrator), Snow in Arizona by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Jan., 
28. 


Tuorne, Marcaret, Music and Music Makers, (book reviews) March, 45. 
Weiscarp, Leonarp (illustrator), The Lost Shuttle Train by Muriel Fuller. Jan., 30. 
Werth, Kurr (illustrator), Marathon by Babette Deutsch. Feb., 24. 


Yap, Wena (illustrator), The Mandarin’s Daughter by Nina Moses and Michel 
Raineau. Jan., 40. 
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Ht thrilling adventure story 
by a famous English author 
THE BIG SIX 
By Arthur Ransome 


Six children turn detective, and find and foil 
a villain. Many illustrations by the author. 
“Rally round, Ransome fans; this is a beauty.” 
(May Lamberton Becker—Herald Tribune) 

(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


The Macmillan Company —60 Fifth Avenue —New. York 

















500 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The editors of Story Parape take pleasure in recommending to their readers 
this excellent booklist published by the U. S. Office of Education. Everyone 
interested in building a child’s library or guiding children’s reading will find 
this annotated and illustrated list invaluable. To get it, send fifteen cents to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Wasuincron, D. C, 














IMPORTANT 


Are you going away this summer? 

Then don’t forget to send us your 

address, so that you will not miss 
Black Plantation, the new serial beginning in July. 
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WICKED 
| GOLDSMITH 
| And 
| Other Tales 
| of Ancient 
| Sndia 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City 
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JUD GOES CAMPING by ctrwarn s. mason 
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ADVENTURE BOOKS 


BY AUTHORS AND ARTISTS WHO TOP 
THE FIELD IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Selected from the best stories that have appeared in STORY 
PARADE MAGAZINE these are the books your children 
will love to read and own. Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings. Distinctive, colorful jackets. Uniformly bound in 
sturdy stamped cloth. Size 644x8% 


TONIO AND THE STRANGER RUNAWAY 
A Mexican Adventure by by Hildegarde Hawthorne 


Elizabeth Coatsworth Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 
Illustrated by How 
Wilfrid S. Bronson foot from Massachusetts to Philadelphia 
thrilling adventure with a hun- to become apprenticed to the great nat- 
wounded stranger brings Tonio uralist, Audubon. 
Ilment of his dearest wish 


1 determined boy adventured on 


THE YANKEE CAPTAIN IN 
PATAGONIA 
by Charles J. Finger 
Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 
A true tale of the sea about a pirate 
who wanted to be king, and Cap- 
tain Brown with his crew of eight 
who outwitted him. 
THE MYSTERY DOGS OF GLEN HAZARD 
by Maristan Chapman ® Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Teddy had always longed for a dog—but he hadn't expected 
that a dog would lead him to an exciting mystery. 


Only BO“. 
tory Parade 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Top Ranking STORY PARADE Stories Previously Published 


THE KING AND THE Fascinating st and ri THE GOAT THAT WENT TO 
PRINCESS SLIREENY Sita EP SAE SCHOOL 


Story by Jack O’Brien white illustrations make thes Story by Ellis Credle 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese 





carelu 
MOTHER MAKES choice of discriminating 

CHRISTMAS parents and book-lovins OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 
Story by Cornelia Meigs youngsters. Large, clear type Story by Mabel E. Neitkirk 


Pictures by Lois Lenski Colorful jackets. Pictures by Frank Dobias 


lly selected stories the Pietures by the author 





A PICTURE DICTIONARY for CHILDREN 


Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis 


Designed by two of America’s foremost educators. 


Teaches the alphabet, read- concentration, resourceful- 
ing, writing, spelling and is ness and persistence. En- 
am easy aid to acquiring a dorsed by leading librarians 
large vocabulary. Develops and teachers, 


4832 words! 1200 pictures! 480 pages! 
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